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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted in Britain between October 1990 
and June 1991 to evaluate the implementation and delivery of National 
Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) and the implications for the 
training of trainers, (NVQs are a device for assessing performance; 
they represent the systemization of the skills and competencies 
required in a wide variety of occupations and at different levels,) 

The study focused on the construction industry but its findings are 
applicable to many other industries. Data were collected through 20 
in-depth interviews with key organizations concerned with the 
introduction of NVQs generally and in the construction industry in 
particular, and 7 case studies were made of a cross-section of 
construction companies and their off-site training providers. The 
research identified two sets of issues that together are inhibiting 
and negating the use of NVQs: (1) structures that are necessary 
preconditions for the implementation of NVQs are inadequate, 
particularly in access to information about NVQs and in funding and 
resources for training providers, employers, and trainees; and (2) 
industrial organizations are causing NVQs that are not occupationally 
based to proliferate and inhibit the t rans f er of skills between and 
within industries, and many NVQs are too limited and narrowly 
defined. The research showed the need for the training of trainers to 
maintain high training standards and the credibility of NVQs, The 
study concluded that the introduction of NVQs alone is unlikely to 
change either employers' incentive to train or the take-up of 
vocational training, \dditional policies are required for the NVQs to 
meet the training needs of the future, (Contains 33 references,) 
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The researc h aimed to evaluate the nnplenientation and delivery of NVQs and 
the implications for the training of trainers. It focused on the construction 
industry hut its findings are applicable to many other industries. 

Methodology 

The research was conducted betw'eeii C')ctober 1990-June 1991, Twenty in- 
depth interviews were carried out w'ith key organisations concerned with the 
introduction of NVQs generally and iti the construction industry in particular. 
Seven case studies of a cross-section of construction employing organisations 
and their od-site training providers were also undertaken. 

National Vocational Qualiflcations 

The introduction of National Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) marks a 
radical shift in 15 ri tain's vocational training provision, NVQs, which aim to 
improve the take-up and quality of training and rationalise training 
qualifications, herald both a new centralised training strategy and uniform 
national standards. 

NVQs are a device for assessing peiformance. They represent the systemisation 
of the skills and competences required in a wide variety' of occupations and at 
ditferent levels. Set performance criteria define the standard required and these 
standards or ct>mpetences are the basis (or assessment. Individuals must 
den onstrate competent pertbrmance in what they do in order to achieve an 
NVQ. Thus NV(,Js are concerned with outputs and assessment, and not the 
training process, its delivery or inputs such as C()ntents, design and delivery. 
And it IS this emphasis that makes NVQs so different from vocational 
clualificatiMiis of the past. 

Implementing NVQs 

Research identified two sets 4>f issues, w hich together are currently inhibiting 
and negating both the progress and aims id' NVQs. They are: 

1. Structures which are necessary preconditions for the successful 
implementation of NVC^s, Their inadequacies are affecting both the supply 
of, and demand for, NVQs, and hence access and take-up. In particular: 

• access to intbrmatioii a^^out NV()s; 

• tundmg and resources fur training providers, employers and trainees, 

2. More siginticaiuly, subst.mtne issues, which l)ring into question the uleas 
underpinning NV(,Js .uul whether NV(,}s can work in practice. In 
particular: 

• I ead Industrial Bodies whose present strueture is leading to a 
proTferation of NVC,Js which are not occupationally based and so do 
not enhaiue the transfer of skills between and w'ithin industries and 
oi cupations; 

• NVe^s' employer- led competenees which are limited and too narrowly 
defined at the e.xpense of pedagogic concerns, vocational education 



and the long term interests of industry, the economy and individual 
trainers; 

• NVQs which are not always comparable across all industries and 
occupations and thus fail to represent common national standards; 

• assessment procedures which, contrary to expectations, are unlikely to 
take place in the workplace because of issues of feasibility, cost and 
reliability, and assessment techniques whose reliability, validity and 
efficiency are yet to be tested. 

The Training Needs of Trainers 

The research showed the need for the training of trainers to maintain high 
training standards and the credibility of NVQs. Both general and focused 
training will be required wh'ch concentrates on the delivery of NVQs and 
specifically their assessment. No such training had yet been undertaken. 

Conclusions 

The research concludes that the introduction of NVQs alone is unlikely to 
change either employers’ incentive to train or the take-up of vocational 
training. Additional specific policies are required for such changes, but these 
and other changes recommended in the report are vital to ensure that NVQs 
meet the training needs of the l'^90s and beyond. 
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^ Chapter 1: Introduction 



1.1 Background l” (Government ^ n\ the ground tor the introduction ot' National 

Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) aimed at radically reforming vocational 
education and training qualifications. It set up the National Council for 
Vocational Qualifications (N('VQ) to establish a iMtional framework for 
vocational qualifications and to relate the qualificaiions to the standards 
required for competent performance m employment. Together with the 
Employment Department, and its Training Enterprise and Education 
Directorate (TEED), the NC!VQ began the development and implementation 
process. Originally, it was hoped that most NVQs would be in place by the 
end of \ ^)*')\ but the progress has been slow. 

It was against tins background that TEED commissioned the Institute of 
Manpower Studies to undertake a study on the implementation and delivery cjf 
NVe^s and their implications for the training of trainers, using the construction 
industry as a case study 



1.2 Aims and Objectives 
of the Study 



The main aim of the study was to examine the implementation and delivery of 
NV(^s and .issess their implic.itions for: 




• tr.nniiig policy in general, and 



• the training of trainers. 



I he objectives of the study were’ 



• to identify the processes necessary for the construction inriustry to deliver 
the objectives of NVQs. and 



• to highlight the key factors which facilitate and constrain the 
implementation and delivery oi NVC^s in the construction industry. 



1.3 Methodology Iwemy m depth interviews were carried out with key organisations concerned 

with the introduction of NVQs generally iiiid in the construction industry in 
partuular, between October and March . Seven case studies were 

also conducted ot' employing organisations in construction and their ofl'-site 
training pmviders between March and June 1991 

I he employing organisations were drawn from the private and public sector 
and were selected on the basis of si7e, type of work, and location. All were 
involved in training traditional craft construction skills with the exception of 
one which tr.iined in highway maintenance . Each case study involved in-depth 



1 I In' uiuliT ai'visrd lor i orjstMn lion i r.ifi skills ,iiul lii^tus4V nuinU't ui’ 4ri’ ailfrrcni 

No viisttiulion lus l>oon ni ivio, liosvt vt'r, m tin sul>sft)ii('iit .m.iKsts boisvt'cn ilu'si* N\'(^s i*\icpi wlioro thcti* 
,>rr iiurkra i i>nirast^ 
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interviews with and observation of: 



1.4 Research Issues 



1.5 Layout of the Report 



O 

ERIC 



cl) the employing organisation - including senior and middle management, 
training managers, site supervisors and individual trainees; 

b) the off-site training providers used by the employing organisation - 
including training managers, trainers, college tutors and individual trainees. 



When he research was originally devised it was envisaged that NVQs would 
be up and runi.ing. However, this proved not to be the case. This resulted in 
two changes to the research. First, the focus of the research shitted more 
towards the second research objective and, in particular, an ex'’:.iination of the 
structures necessary for the delivery of NVQs along with an assessment of 
whether the theories underpinning NVQs work in practice. Secondly, it was 
decided to delay some of the planned case studies until more NVQs were in 
place. Thus the study is being written up in two stages. 



The remainder of the report represents the findings ot the first stage of the 
study and is divided into five chapters. Chapter 2 gives a general outline of 
NVQs, including their aims and objectives, key characteristics, and the progress 
of NVQs in the construction industry Chapter 3 describes the construction 
industry, its structure, workforce, recent changes and training in the industry. It 
forms an important backdrop for understanding issues affecting the 
introduction of NVQs, The factors which have constrained and facilitated the 
implementation and delivery of NVQs are the focus ot Chapters 4 and S, 
C'hapter 4 exploring the structures necessary for the delivery ot NVQs while 
Chapter 5 examines substantive issues which bring into question the ideas 
underpinning NVQs. Together, these (Chapters form the core of the study. 
C'hapter 6 concentrates on the implications of NVQs for the training of 
trainers, while the concluding chapter summarises the mam findings of the 
study. 
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Chapter 2: National Vocational 
Qualifications 



2.1 Background 



2 2 Aims and Objectives 
of NVQs 



In 1981 the Manpower Services Commission published A Xeu^ Traming 
Initiatire: Ati Agenda for Action (MSC 1981). It highlighted the need for a more 
flexible and better trained workforce to meet the changing and increasingly 
competitive economic environment. In particular, it called for a comprehensive 
training strategy and standards of a new kind. 

During the 1980s a range of national initiatives was introduced to improve and 
extend vocational education and training in Britain. However, despite these 
initiatives, concern continued to grow about the education, training and skills 
of the British w'orkforce (Callender 1992). 

It was against this background that the government set up a review of 
vocational qualifications in 1985. Its recommendations were set out in a 
gcwernment White Paper Education and Training - IVorking Together, 1986. In the 
same year the National Council for Vocational Qualifications (NCVQ) was set 
up. Its basic task was to establish a coherent national framework for vocational 
qualifications (NVQs) and to relate these qualifications to the standards 
required for competent performance in employment'. 



NVQs w'ere introduced to help tackle a wide variety of problems concerning 
vocational training and qualifications in Britain (jessup 1991). NVQs aimed: 

• to increase the take-up of vocational training to ensure a better qualified 
workforce; 

• to raise skill levels, for instance, by improving assessment and quality 
assurance; 

• to broaden the scope of vocational qualifications and fill gaps in 
provision; 

• to enhance the transferability and progression of skills both betw^'en and 
within occupational areas to cope with changing technology, work 
practices, and organisational structures; 

• to ensure that vocational training meets the needs of employers and is 
relevant to the needs of employment by enabling industry to set the 
standards of qualifications; 



l { >tlu r t.isks set out »n the V/hite l*.»por (C!ntml im ludal 

• to jpprovo bodies ttuking iaredtted jiwjirds 

• to obtjin tomprchcmivc t overage of jI) ouupjiionji scOore 

• to secure ArT4ngements for quality assurance 

• tt> set up an effective hason with bodies awarding qualifications 

• to establish a National Database for vocational (^ualifu ations 

• to undertake or arrange to undertake research and developinetit to dis« barge these lunctions 

• to promote vocational education and training 

Id 
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• to open up access to vocational training; 



2.3 Key Characteristics 
of National Vocational 
Qualifications^ 



2.4 Key Differences 
Between NVQs and 
Previous Vocational 
Training 



• to rationalise vocational qualifications by tackling the ’qualitications 
jungle* with its overlap and duplication and to provide a basis for 
comparison between awards; 

• to provide clearer paths tor progression from one qualification to 



In essence, NVQs are an attempt to introduce a National (airriculum but for 
vocational training. 

NVQs are qualifications and are a device for assessing pcrfornitwcv. They 
represent the .systemisation of the skills and competences required in a wide 
variety of occupations and at ditTerent levels. Set performance criteria define 
the standard required and these standards or competences are the basis for 
assessment. Individuals must demonstrate competent performance in what they 
do rather than in what they know, or understand, in order to achieve an NVQ. 
For instance, a bricklayer has to show and prove that he or she can actually 
build a wall rather than demonstrate some theoretical knowledge on how walls 
are built. 

The competences and occupational standards required for an NVQ have been 
derived through functional analyses of work roles within occupations. They are 
occupationally specific skills and can be used immediately in the workplace. 

C Consequently, they have been identified not by educationalists but by Lead 
Industry Bodies (LIBs) which are employer-led organisations. 

The key chiVerences between NVQs and previous vocational qualifications are 
as follows: 

a) NVQs have severed the link between the training process and 
gaining a qualification. 

• There are no set syllabi for NVQs. 

• There are no set courses for NVQs. 

• How a competence is learnt is not specified. 

• When a competence is learnt is not specified. 

• Where a competence is learnt is not specified. 

• How long it takes to learn a competence is tust specified. 

• NVQs are not concerned with: 

- the training process; 

- how training is delivered; 

- training inputs, eg course design, contents, dehverv. 

• NVQs are concerned with: 

- outcomes; 

- performance; 

- competence. 

NV(>s neither stipulate how, where, and when competence is developed nor 
the modes of training delivery and coiitent>. (Candidates do not have to 
undergo any particular programme ot le li ning. For instance, people with no 
tbniial training but with extensive work experieiu e can gain NVC^s through 



^ [ or lull ao.»ils {>1 NVC^s srr l.rnploynn'ttt Ofp.jrtmctu NC V’C^ 
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the accreditation of prior learning (APL), assuming they can meet the 
performance criteria. It does not matter whether they learnt their skill 
yesterday or ten years ago» or whether they learnt it through DIY, on the job» 
at a college course or through watching a TV programme. How the skill was 
learnt and how long ago are, therefore, irrelevant to the acquisition of NVQs. 

Similarly, how long it took to learn the competence is immaterial. The notion 
of time serving which was a key feature in the old apprenticeship system has 
become irrelevant. 

This move away from concern about the training process and about what is 
taught, and how it is taught, challenges the existing role of trainers and 
educationalists. Moreover, this focus on outcomes is in marked contrast to 
developments in other European vocational training systems, such as in 
Denmark. 

b) NVQs have theoretically severed the link between training and 
assessment. 

• how a competence is assessed can vary; 

• where assessment takes place can vary; 

• who assesses competences can vary; 

• when assessment takes place can vary. 

Assessment for NVQs is based on statements of competence. It is the process of 
collecting evidence and making judgements on whether or not the 
performance criteria for each statement of competence have been met. 

NVQ candidates have to provide the evidence of competence. The evidence, 
however, can be derived from a variety of sources and candidates’ performance 
can be assessed any time at a variety of locations such as colleges, training 
centres or at their workplace. 

Tho>e Judging the evidence and making the assessments can be the trainers or 
people in the workplace. Trainers and assessors may well be different people 
from each other. In the ^'VQ ideal world they will not be educationalists, 
kather, they will be people in the workplace, they will be the trainees’ 
supervisors, line managers and superiors. This has major implications for the 
form and location of vocational education and training in the future. 

Once again this emphasis challenges the role of professional educationalists and 
trainers. Assessment no longer remains in the privileged domain of trainers. 
The status educationalists and trainers derive from contrc^lling who and how 
people are awarded a qualification is potentially lost. 



2.5 The NVQ Each NVQ is composed of a number of units of competence. A unit 

Fratnework represents a discrete area of competence and is sub-divided into elements. An 

element is the most precise specification of competence within NVQs. It 
reflects those activities a person should be able to perform, specifying the 
nature of the activity, its objectives, and conditions. 



Within each element, set performance criteria define the standard required 
while range statements specify the breadth of competence required and any 
variation of application. For instance, one unit in the carpentry NVQ Level 2 
IS concerned with fitting and fixing doors so the range statement requires 
trainees to be competent at fitting and fixing both internal and external doors. 
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While the performance criteria will, for instance, incorporate the permitted 
tolerance, each element is individually assessed and certification is available for 
unit credits. 



2.6 Lead Industrial 
Bodies 



O 
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There are five different NVQ Levels in the NVQ Framework. Each level 
represents a higher degree of competence and specialisation, The levels have 
been designed to allow for vertical incremental progressir^n within an 
occupational area. The definitions of the levels provide a general guide and are 
not meant to be prescriptive (Figure 2.1). They were changed in April 1991, 
raising the competences that are now required in each level. 

It is not easy to equate these NVQ levels with previous vocational 
qualifications. Very broadly. Level 2 is equivalent to the old craft certificate and 
Level 3 to an advanced craft certificate. By contrast. Level 5 is comparable with 
a degree and/or professional qualification. 



NVQs are employment led rather than education led, unlike other 
qualifications. Lead Industrial Bodies (LIBs) were established to develop the 
standards of occupational competence and these were devised through a 
functional analysis of work roles with particular attention being paid to the 
purpose and outcome. 



Figure 2.1: Definition of NVQ Levels 



Uvel 1 

Competence in the perfomiance of a range of varied work activities, most of which 
may be routine and predictable. 

Level 2 

Competence in ^ significant rang^ of varied w'ork activities performed in a variety 
of contexts. Some of the activities are complex or non-routme. There is a 
considerable responsibility and autonomy, and control or guidance of others is 
often required. 

Level 3 

Competence in a broad range of varied work activities performed in a wide variety 
of contexts and most of which are complex and non-routine. There is considerable 
responsibility and autonomy, and c.introl or guidance of others is often required. 

Level 4 

C'ompetence in a broad range of complex technical or professional work activities 
performed *n a wide variety of contexts and with a substantial degree of personal 
responsibility and autonomy. Responsibility for the work of others and the 
allocation of resources is often present. 

Uvel 5 

CAimpeteiue wlndi involves the appl. cation of a significant range of fundamental 
principles and complex techim|ues across a wide range and often unpredictable 
variety of contexts. Very substantial personal autoiioniv and often significant 
responsibility for the wtnk of others and for the allocation of substantial resources 
features strongly, as tlo perNonal acanintahilities for analysis and diagnosis, design, 
planning, exci ution and evaluation 
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The purpose of LIBs was to develop standards and competences which were 
relevant to industry’s needs and which reflected the reality of working life. 
They aimed to meet the continuous criticisms aimed at earlier vocational 
qualifications, namely, that they were irrelevant to industry’s needs and were 
overly theoretical; that there was an imbalance between theory and practice; 
and a shortage of hands- on experience in the courses taught. The belief was 
that if industry determined the competences required, these types of problems 
could be overcome. 

TEED devised the model for deriving worked based competences (Figure 2.2) 
which was to be followed by the LIBs. Interestingly, the impetus behind this 
model came from TEED rather than the then Department of Education and 
Science. 

The first step was mapping the occupational area which, in reality, involved 
defining the boundaries of the industry and, to some extent, the occupational 
overlap with other industries. 

Figure 2.2: Role of Lead Industrial Bodies 



Define competences required 
in employment 



Map occupational area 

I 



I 

Functional analysis 



Produce a framework for NVQs 

* Statements of competence 

* Performance criteria 
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assessment and 




identify 




Revise and 


procedures 4 
Awarding Body 




certiflca in 




update etandards 


(eg C&Q) 




arrangements 
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Step two was a functional analysis of work roles within the industry. Once 
these exercises had been completed, the statements of competence and 
performance criteria could be produced. 



2.7 Awarding Bodies 



2.8 NVQs in the 
Construction Industry 
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There are now over 140 LIBs and their number continues to grow. The 
majority of LIBs represent an industry or sub-sectors within an industry. Only 
a few have been set up explicitly to operate across occupations. 



Awarding bodies have been set and approved by the NCVQ to award specified 
NVQs - the NC!VQ does not aw'ard NVQs itself. They in part consist of 
existing examining bodies such as City and Guilds of London Institute (C&G) 
and Business and Technology Education C^ouncil (BTEC), and can be a single 
body or consortium of relevant bodies acting together (including LIBs). They 
are primarily concerned with quality and their key functions are: 

• to design qualifications based on statements of competence; 

• to aw'ard qualifications based on valid assessments; 

• to monitor and evaluate an assessment and verification system. 

Awarding bodies, to safeguard standards, have to approve where assessment is 
undertaken and those carrying out the assessment. They have laid down 
criteria which both assessment centres and assessors have to meet 



The C^onstruction Industry Training Board (CITB) is composed of employers, 
employer federations, trade unions and a small number of educationalists. It is 
the lead industry body (LIB) for construction and, in particular, for those 
sectors w'hich fall within its scope as an Industrial Training Board'. It does not, 
therefore, cover all the different sub-sections of the industry but liaises with 
their LIBs. The CITB has been responsible for standard setting, devising the 
statements of occupational competence up to Level 4, and ensuring industry 
support and involvement. It is also the joint awarding body with the City and 
Cuiilds and so has been responsible for issuing awards, assessment, record 
keeping, and quality' assurance. 

At the time this research study was undertaken the following five craft 
construction NVCJs at Level 2 had been accredited by the NC'VQ. They were 
accredited in November for 18 months*. 

• C^irpentry and Joinery • Plastering 

• Bench joinery • Bricklaying 

• Painting and I )ecorating 

All the five were composed of self standing units of competence incorporating 
practical skills and underpinning job know ledge. Each consisted of five units 
of competence forming a common core and additional occupational units 
winch made up the individual qualification. All other NVQs in this sector 
only had conditional accreditation. ('rittTia for A PL had not yet been 
devxioped. 

The ( a)nstriiction Industry Standing C.ommittce (('IS('), set up m is 

responsible for devising the NV(,Js for 1 evel 3 and above and works closely 
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with the CIT13. It is concerned with technical, professional, and managerial 
occupations in the construction industry. It is primarily composed of 
employers, all the chartered professional institutions and non-chartered 
qualifying bodies and is currently developing appropriate NVQs. 

One of the sub-sectors in the industry is concerned with highway 
maintenance. Its lead body is the Local Government Management Board while 
the awarding body is the City and Guilds. The NVQ Level 2 in Highway 
Maintenance has been piloted; the final NVQ version will require 
accreditation by the NC'VQ. 
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Chapter 3: The Construction Industry 



3.1 Structure of the 
Construction Industry 



O 
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This chapter highlights the key factors impacting on training in the 
construction industry. It examines the structure of the industry, its workforce, 
recent changes in the industry, and current training provision. It sets out the 
context for understanding the important factors which have both facilitated 
and constrained the introduction of NVQs m the industry. 



The industry is classified (SIC') into the following sub-divisions: 

• general construction and demolition work; 

• construction and repair of buildings; 

• civil engineering; 

• installations of fixtures and fitting; 

• building completion work. 

Its activities cover a very w ide range of processes from simple house production 
to the construction of power stations and large civil engineering projects. 

The industry is very fragmented and is dominated by a grow ing number of 
small employers and the self-employed. In 1 WO, per cent of firms employed 
few'er than 13 people and there were about 20l.4Sh small firms. One half of all 
operatives were self employed and there were about 718.000 self-employed 
workers (Department of Environment, . Only 1 U> firms employed over 

boo people but these firms accounted for about 2b per cent of the industry’s 
output. These larger firms tend to concentrate on new work while the smaller 
firms mostly work on n‘pair and maintenance. 

The fragmentation of the industry has increased over the past decade with the 
widespread and growing use of sub-contractors. The number of directly 
employed operatives and administratis’e. professional, technical and clerical start 
has declined markedly. In 1^)77. 1.3 million were employed but this declined to 
fewer than 1 million in 1^)87 and yet further to m 1990 (Department 

of Environment). The move from employing direct labour to self-employment 
accelerated during the recession of the early 1980s and again in 1990 as firms 
shed directly employed workers and turned to labour-only, or supply-and-fix 
subcontracting, to reduce overhead costs. 'I Inis the number of self-employed 
holding 714 C'ertificatc's in the construction industry rose from 155,54b in 
1977 to 410.493 in 1987 to 720,000 m 1989 ((Jann 1992). Associated with this 
shift has been an increase in the number of small firms. Between 1980 and 

1 I voi\ .ipprosnii.ai tn-i.iusc the strut turi of tlu uiaiistrs. as lr.ip.nu-titcil n.itiirc .nui I.ir^c 

nmnl'cr ot snull nnplnscrs in.iko tlu' u'llcition rOi.iNr a.a.i s<ts iiitf'u ult In .uiaaioii. tlu' inti'rni.ii .itui 
iKaiI'Ii.* ii>ntr.Kts nt sotm* <>t tiu' ssorkcrs .nul tlu' nui^iiulits tit otluT ssnrkcrs .nul tiftns im.nis tlt.it snim* 
ssttrkt rs ,imi tnitf'ui ir< uiirfi nrilctl .nul iinimMsur.iltlr 
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1990 the numbc. of firms employing 13 people or less rose from 101,709 to 
201,486. The number of large firms (employing over 600 people) dropped 
from 140 to 116 during the same period (Pepartment of Environment). 

A feature of the industry is the number and diversity of occupations within it. 
Ca)!isequentl\; there are a large number of professional organisations, often 
with narrow fields of specialisation and imperfect understanding of each others 
operational difiiculties. 

The industry’s workload is cyclical, very susceptible to the fortunes of the 
economy and volatile. The volatility of demand for labour across the country, 
caused by the labour intensive nature of major contracts, encourages labour 
mobility. All these factors combine to make forecasting of the supply of and 
demand for labour and identification of training needs very difficult. 



3.2 The Workforce III 1989 the construction industry employed about one and half million people 

which represented 6.7 per cent of the total British workforce (Foster 1991)*. 
The industry is dominated by men under the age of 55 years (Wells 1989) with 
craft skills. Only 2 per cent of construction craft operatives are women 
(F^iirbairn 1991). The nature of much of the work, the image of the industry 
and the instability of employment make it difficult to attract recruits with high 
academic ability. 

The wt)rk force is very mobile. Employees tend to work with a company for 
the duration of a contract and then change their cMiiployer. This mobility, along 
with the changing nature of employment from direct -labour to self- 
empK)yment and the growing use of sub-contractor labour, has encouraged the 
use of casual labour which grew substantially in the 1980s. 



3.3 Recent Changes in the 
Industry 



The industry experienced nine years of growth up to 1989 which was mostly 
gener.ued by the private sector. The share of new work for private clients rose 
frt>m 58 per cent in 1979 to 78 per cent in 1989, changing both the overall 
ct)inposition of construction output and the nature of the construction market 
(Table 3.1). However, more recently the industry has been severely affected by 
the recession. 



Table 3.1: The Composition of Construction Output (percentage) 







1989 


Repair and Maintenance 


41 


38 


Private C'ommercial 


10 


2(^ 


New Private Housing 


14 


16 


Private Industrial 


12 


1 1 


New Public blousing 


<) 


2 


Other Public 


16 


1 1 


Tt'lTAL 


100 


100 



St)urce: Department of Fdivironment, quoted m Foster 1991 
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3.4 Training within the 
Construction Industry 



3.5 Summary 
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The type of work and skill requirements of the industry are also altering (Gann 
1988) due to changes in the production process. For instance, organisational 
changes, in particular the rise in sub-contracting and construction 
management, have led to tasks being packaged in new ways whereby operatives 
and managers require a new combination of skills. Similarly, technical 
developments such as the use of new types of plant and equipment, especially 
microelectronic diagnostics and coinnuinication technologies, require new and 
different skills as does fast track construction which uses prefabricated 
components, C'hanges in the product, especially clients' desire for more 
sophisticated buildings using microelectronic control systems, has precipitated 
demands for new skills. 

All these changes, including the restructuring of the construction market and 
the rise of new trades, point to the tlexible and shifting boundaries of the 
construction industry Above all, and of special importance to this study, they 
necessitate new working practices, skills and training, although there remains a 
demand for traditional craft skills, for example, in restoration .uid conservation 
work. 

All these changes are leading to a diversification of skill needs in the 
construction industry. Some point to an increase in skill speculisation, others 
towards multi-skilling. All have implications for training. 



Overall, the construction industry has a poor training record and the extent of 
formal training is limited. It has the lowest proportion of trained employees 
and in 1987 only 24 per cent of its employees were trained. In that year, 
employees received an average of 1,9 days otOn-the-job training and .^.9 days 
of otf-the-job training (Department of Employment 1990). 

Training m construction is organised principally by the ('ll Ik Its training is 
targeted at young new entrants rather than at older workers. In 1989/90, 09 
per cent of the CdTHs training expenditure was devoted to Youth Training 
(YT) which is now the major source of training within the industry ((dTB 
1990). It is also composed primarily of young men; only 1.0 per cent of the 
(dTlfs recruits were women m 1989 (Tulloch 1991). However, the overall 
number of CdTB YT7YTS recruits has fallen in recent years from a peak of 
24,714 in 1988 to 22,547 in 1989 and to 1 1,85.^ in 1990f In addition, over the 
past decade, there has been a steady fall in the number of operative craft 
apprentices from a peak of 14,0.55 in 1980 to 5,020 in 1991 (National Joint 
(Council for the Building Industry). 

Training provision and the methods employed are fairly conservative. There is a 
strong emphasis on traditional craft skills at the expense of those skills arising 
from new specialisms and changes introduced hv new technology, while time 
serving rather than skills testing remains a key ch.iracteristic of training. 



• 1‘lie structure of the industry makes the implementation and delivery of 
training in construc tion especi.illy problematic and poses an enormous 
challenge for the Gi l B in particular. 

• I he growth of self-employment has led to the diminishing recruument 
of trainees. 
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• With fewer directly employed operatives on site available for supervision, 
the placement of trainees has become more difficult. 

• More significantly, the self-employed are less inclined to take on trainees 
and contribute to the cost of training. 

• Small employers, m this as m other industries, rarely organise formal 
training for their recruits. The proportion of establishments which do 
not undertake training falls uniformly as the size of the workforce 
increases (Department of Employment 1989). 

• The industry's volatility means that in times of recession employers tend 
to be unwilling to tram or recruit new trainees but during booms it 
fices both labour and skill shortages. 

• The recent changes in the industry, the diversification of skill needs, and 
the limitations of current training provision all ptiint to the need for 
reform. 

• A more flexible form of training provision is required which will meet 
the construction industry's current and future skill needs, 
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Chapter 4: Implementing and Delivering 
National Vocational Qualifications: 

The Preconditions 



This chapter highlights some of the key factors which have flicilitated and 
constrained the implementation and delivery of NVQs. It sets out the 
structures which are necessary preconditions for the successful implementation 
and delivery of NVQs and highlights how these structures are lacking. The 
next chapter examines the more significant substantive issues which bring into 
question the theories underpinning NVQs and whether they can work in 
practice. 



4»1 AcC6SS to Information A minority of employers, training providers, and construction related 

organisations were very well informed about NVQs. They were, however, 
atypical, having ‘privileged’ access to information through membership of 
organisations and networks directly involved in the design, planning or delivery 
ofNVQs. 

Many employers had not heard of NVQs, small employers who were not 
members of any employer federations or other information networks being 
particularly unaware’. Yet these groups make up the majority of employers in 
construction (Chapter 3). Employers who were aware ofNVQs had ditTiculties 
obtaining understandable and reliable information, being confused about 
conflicting and contradictory facts from varying sources such as the NC'VQ, 
CITB. City* and Guilds and local networks. 

Similarly, employees and trainees were unaware ofNVQs. This is borne out by 
a recent survey conducted for the National C'ouncil for Vocational Qualif- 
ications which found that 61 per cent of empN' ees had not heard ofNVQs 
(NCVQ 1992). 

The training providers interviewed were also hampered by mismfo! niation. 
They were uncertain where to turn to get accurate information and their 
understanding of NVQs and what they entailed was limited. This led to 
confusion, misconceptions, and ditTenng interpretations. In turn, this slowed 
down the implementarion of NVQs, affected staff morale, and led to apathy 
amongst staff. 

Training providers were concerned by the CdTB's slowness m producing and 
distributing the units of competence, performance criteria, and assessment 
guidance a problem fued by many Lead Bodies and not sol el \ the C.ITB. As 
a result, one provuler had to delay introducing NVQs b\ five months (^)lleges 
had inadequate time to prepare and train staff: to devise new training 
programmes and teaching materials; to organise timetables; and to implement 
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the NVQs propcriy. They were frustrated by the way NVQs, in tb^ir opinion, 
were being rushed through because of the slowness of the CITB. They were 
disturbed by the fact that the CITB were going to change their contents in 
1992'. Consequently, many were disillusioned and lacked confidence in the 
process as well as the qualification. 

These information and communication problems may reduce rather than 
increase access to vocational qualifications, contrary to their aims. They may 
put off some providers and employers from becoming involved in NVQs. 
Some of these problems can be overcome if more resources are channelled into 
the publicity and marketing of NVQs and there is greater collaboration and 
communication between providers and employers^ 



4.2 Funding and 
Resources for Training 
Providers 



The costs of introducing NVQs are especially high in construction compared 
with other occupational areas (DES 1991). These are associated with fulfilling 
both the criteria to be omc an accredited Assessment Centre and the demands 
of NVQ competence? n order to be able to train towards and assess NVQs, 
the providers must have adequate facilities. These have to be approved by the 
("IT13 before they accredit an assessment centre. 

Training providers have thereiore had to make substantial adaptations to their 
buildings and their use of space. For instance, to allow for the construction of 
full-size as opposed to half-sized models, as is required the NVQ in carpentry 
and joinery which necessitates a realistic sized staircase, or the NVQ in 
brickwork which demands work above a single storey height. 

C'onstruction is also particularly resource intensive in terms of materials. Many 
materials are expensive to buy and not re-usable, such as wood. For instance, 
one unit in joinery and carpentry requires the trainee to assemble kitchen units 
from flat packs. These are very expensive to buy, can only be re-used once and 
are time consuming to dismantle. 

These costs are being absorbed initially by training providers and not employers 
because assessment in < onstruction is unlikely to take place in the workplace - 
an issue to be discussed in Chapter 5, However, the additional costs could lead 
to more reliable work simulations and the improved facilities may increase the 
capacity of providers in the long term. 

The larger national training providers have been able to limit some of these 
costs. For instance, by devising imaginative and resourceful ways of using 
materials ; by buying materials in bulk; and by getting some of the 
performance criteria and competences relaxed through discussions with the 
C"iT B. These options are not necessarily available to smaller providers and thus 
the increased cost may put off some providers. 



4.3 The Funding Body: 
The Role of Training and 
Enterprise Councils 



The problems training providers face over costs have been exacerbated by the 
nature of the funding body and funding arrangements, especially for those 
providers who provide Youth lYaining places. Training and Enterprise 
Councils (TEO') now administer and distribute the training funds. 



\ Due to lAUrnjI prosutres, the CITB Uuiuhed the fip>t ut of NVCjfs h* tore the lomttonil Jirilysts hid been 
vUiNfjitonlv eompleted 
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a) Allocation of h'ufuliujii 

TECs have been designed to meet local industry’s training needs. Uy 
contrast, construction is a national industry. Its workforce is highly mobile 
and fragmented, unlike many other industries. Its manpower and training 
requirements within a given locality are difficult to predict and are 
determined primarily by large building projects. These have a limited life 
and It is unlikely that TEC's will be able to respond fast enough to meet the 
construction industry’s training demands in their area. 

A further drawback of TEC's for construction is that the industry is highly 
volatile and cyclical. It is likely that some TEC's will not encouragt 
training when there is no apparent demand or tram for a potential upturn 
in demand. 

TECa are likely to ha\e considerable problems in locking into the demand 
side for training within the construction industry. OscralK they may be an 
inappropriate mechanism for shaping the delivery of training within this 
type of industry' . 

h) Size of ( iraiits 

Training provuiers ha\e been allc.catcd between 1 to ps‘r 

E.inployment Training and Youth Training craft construction trainee per 
week depending on the TEC! and type of trainee. The grant is inadequate 
for some providers. Moreover, the grants do not aeknowledgc the 
additional costs associated with trai ling in construction. This is particularly 
apparent where training vouchers lia\e been introduced. Some s have 
placed constriution in the same costing bands as <nher subjects which .iiv 
considered much less resource intensive. 

In addition, these grants do nor cover the fees providers base to pay the 
C!ITB to become an accredited assessment centre. 

i) Output Rclatal 

do encourage the take-up of NVC^s, funding to providers who tram on 
Ciovernment sponsored training programmes (ie YT and E: I ) is output 
related. THC'.s retain a percentage (H) per cent in l‘)M)/ql rising to 25 per 
cent in of the grant until the trainee has been awarded their 

Nvg 

Output related funding is likely to cause difliculties for training providers. 
It compounds tin rinancial problems already being experieneed. E^>r 
instance, it means that providers w ill have to eost their training at 75 per 
cent of their grant in P^^^l because they cannot guar,Mtee that they will 
reeeiv 100 per cent (if trainees dc^ not gain their NVC^s). In reality, 
providers mav not get paid for all their training activities, or thev m,iy have 
t(^ wait for full payment. 

Providers ma\ respond to these pressures in a variety of ways', Scmie may 
become lax m Mieir assessment proicdiires and hence lower the overall 
standards of N\ C^s. Others may select trainees for siu cess and restrict 
access or deny training oppc^rtumties tc^ certain types of trainee. Indeed, 
(me college had decided to willidraw a (ourse aimed at socially 
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disadvantaged trainees. All such outcomes negate the aims of NVQs. 



in addition, output related funding is only granted to trainees who gain an 
entire NVQ. Therefore it works against trainees taking NV'Q units from a 
range ot NVQs in ditferent oeeupational areas. In other words, it is against 
training providers’ interests to eneourage trainees to mix and match their 
skills. This development is contrary to one of the aims of NVQs which was 
to encourage the transferability of skills between and within occupational 
areas, 

Output related funding is also likely to cause complications for TECs 
which will need to assess its impact on m\ ,ss to training provision; to 
monitor the NVQ pass rates; and establish the effect on iheir budgets. 
TECs will also require administrative flexibility to cope with paying 
providers the output related bonus perhaps one or two (financial) years 
after training has been provided. 

In all, there is evidence that the high costs associated with NVQs assessment in 
construction, the funding body and arrangements, and other uncertainties 
about finances’ are acting as a disincentive to some training providers. It is 
simply nor cost effective for them to run NVQs in construction. Thus, 
contrary lo the aims of NVQs, access to training may be reduced and take-up 
may s utter. How'ever, for other p» viders NVQs will provide new 
opportunities for generating more whde ranging courses to a broader market. 



4.4 Funding for 
Employers and Trainees 

I he increased costs may be a disincentive to train, especially in the current 
recession and particularly for self- funding individuals, employers nor subsidised 
by tlie CdTB, small employers and the self-employed: all the groups with the 
poorest training records (C'hapter 3, section 3.5). 

Some employers w ill rationalise their off-site training provision because of the 
increased costs. They will choose to pay for employees to gain a limited 
number of units rather than an entire NVQ. This is unlikely to be in the best 
interests of either individuals or the economy. Overall, there is likely to be a 
decline in demand tor certain kinds of training provision, increasing 
competition between training providers, and a decline in the take-up of 
training. 



The funding and resource problems faced by providers eventually will be 
passed on to employers and/or individual trainees, increasing the training costs 
yet further for a qualification which is already perceived as more expensive than 
tlie old City and (uiilds Oaft Certificate '. 



• T he problems of access to information about NVQs and their funding 
help exf'lam the slow’ implementation of NVC^s within the construction 
mdustry, These drawbacks, however, are not peculiar to this industry. 
They potentially affect all industries trying to introdiu e NVC.^s. 

.•InC'V fc hiforffiation 

• The lack of information is affec ting the supply of NVC^ courses. It is 
acting as a disincentive to training providers to put on NVC.^ courses. 
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• The absence of reliable information has resulted in confusion and 
contributed to poor staff morale and apathy. 

• Providers who have put on courses have been frustrated by the 
misinformation and the slowness of the lead body to provide all the 
necessary material for running NVQ courses. 

• On the demand side, lack of awareness among employers and employees 
means that it will take some time before demand from these groups is 
translated into increased take-up, 

• It will take some time for the new qualifications to bed down. The 
necessary training material for NVQs will become more readily available 
and providers will become more familiar with the various procedures 
involved in the delivery of NVQs. 

• As more people are trained in NVQs, information about them will filter 
down to employers and employees. 

• In the short term, more resources need to be channelled into publicising 
and marketing NVQs. 

• The potential benefits of NVQs to both employers and employees need 
to be w'idely advertised. 

The FunJinif of \TQ< 

• 1he extra costs associated with NVQs need to be acknowledged in the 
funding mechanisms, 

• Special consideration needs to be given to those NVQs where the 
demands of meeting the competences are especially resource intensive 
(and are unlikely to be assessed on employers’ premises). 

• NVQs should not be seen by any of those involved as a device for 
‘training on the cheap’, 

• Special attention needs to be given to the training requirements ot 
industries, like construction, which have a national labour market rather 
than a local labour catchment area TECs may not be best placed to 
respond to those demands 

• The intended and unintended consequences of output related findings 
need to be monitored ar J scrutinised by TEC's and TEED. 

• There is growing evidence that output related funding is adversely 
affecting both w'ho gams access to training, and also the type of training 
provided. These developments are contrary to the aims of NVQs. 

• Both the supply and tlemand of NVC^s are being affected by the cost, 

• Some providers are not running courses because they are considered 
too expensive and not cost '.tfeeuve ni comparison to the previous 
quahtit ations. 
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• Some employers are rationalising their ofT-site training provision. 



• Access to training, in its broadest sense, is likely to be affected unless 
funding arrangements are changed. 
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Chapter 5: Implementing and Delivering 
National Vocational Qualifications: 
Substantive Issues 



This c'hapicr toaiscs on issues ot suhstaiiee in the delivery and implenieniation 
of NVQs. In partieular, it questions the structure and philosophy underpinning 
NVQs. whether they work in practice, and their impact and take-up. 



5*1 The Role of LIBs There are serious structural problems with the l.lHs. There are now over 14(J 

and their number continues to grow. However, their development and 
representation have not been adequately co-ordinated. 

Most Lllis, as their name suggests, represent an industry or sub-sectors ot an 
industry. They are heavily rooted in their particular industry and rarely work 
co-operatively with other LIBs. Only a few were set up explicitly to operate 
across industries. Their present ^ructure, therefore, neither encourages concern 
with the same occupations found in other industrial sectors nor promotes the 
development ot occupationally based competences. Yet NVQs aimed to 
enhance the transferability and progressum ot skills both between and within 
industries and occupations, 

A practical consequence of this structural constraint is the duplication ot 
NVQs in occupational areas that cut across the remit of ^litfer iiig LIBs. Lor 
instance, in plant machinery more than one NVQ has been devised by 
ditTt rent LIBs covering the same activity and ,unied at the same person. In 
turn, this is leading to a confusing prohteivition ot NVC^s contrary to one ot 
NVC^‘s aims, namely, to streamline the 'qualification jungle'. 

1 here are simil.ir problems ot overlap and duplication even vv itliiii occupations 
that fall under the auspices ot a single LIB, f or instance, within the 
construction mdustrv’ the contlicting interests ot employers and sub-sectors 
have contributed to the fragmentation of NWQ provision. This is complicated 
bv the fact that the CdTB has retained its status as an Industrul Training Board 
but some sub-stclors lie outside its scope and, consetjuently, have developed 
their own NVQs. 

T hese problems have arisen m part because ot the lack ot structures and 
processes to oversee and co-ordinate the development of emerging NVC.Js. 
THFd), to some extent, is now taking on this role but problems still arise 
because of organisational boundaries within TE.Ll). 

In the long run the problems will be dealt with, However, the interim 
arrangenu 's are somewhat unsatisfactory. Vnt instance, some overlappir.g NVQs 
have only been accredited for a limited period of time. It is anticipated that the 
relewuit LIBs will negotiate bt'tw'een themselves which ot the NVC.Js will remain 
after the initial accreditation period runs out. In turn, this process is highlighting 
contlict and rivah v between LIBs a* each one wants to assert their NVC^. 

Iraining providers ,ire likely to bear the brunt ot these nitenm arrangenien 
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Many will have started teaching towards one particular NVC^ only to find that 
the NVQ will be altered in the near future. Meanwhile, employing 
organisations are likely to be confused and to e.xperience problems in deciding 
w Inch NVQ to opt for. 

lo summarise, tew NVC^s, to date, h.i\e succeeded m being oecupationally 
based within and between industries, as origin, illy intended. Thus the 
tle.Mbility in prac tice of the transferability of NVQs between and w'lthin 
occupations is brought into cjuestion. In the long term, what will be rec|uired is 
a tuither streamlining of both Ldlis and NVC^s and further co-ordination of 
their development and representation. 



5*2 NVQ Competences a mam aim ot NVC)s IS th,it thev should be emplovment led and meet the 

needs of employers, hence the role ot LIBs. In turn, more relevant 
cjuahtications would improve standards and increase take-up. In realitv, this 
emphasis has bc*en at the expense ot pedagogic concerns resulting m a variety 
ot pic^blems. 

1 he competences desised by the CM 1 B tor the origin, il Level 2 NVQs are too 
narrow, simplistic, mec hanistic, employer led and assessment ciriven according 
to tlic training providers. They are unduly limited in terms of the breadth of 
the activity they refer to and the demands they make on skills, know'ledge and 
understanding. T'hev are tending to sc]ueeze out general job knowledge 
because ot their emphasis on job performance. This narnnvness may therefore 
encourage rigidity rather than the tlexible application of skills. CM)nseqiientl\; 
some training providers feel that standards are dropping . As one training 
provider commented; “We will have people with competences rather than 
competent people.’ 

1 he nature ot the competences plus the system of competence based learning 
led pros iclers to believe that their professional and craft skills were being 
undermined by NVC,}s, that they were being deskilled, and what thev taught 
was being restricted. As one trainer commented indignantlv: ‘We’re training 
pc’ople to use hammer and nails, that's all.’* 

logether these factors are demotivating trainers who are traditionally 
conservative and wary of change. Some appear unprepared for the cultural 
changes implicit within NVC,}s, This is hampering the smooth introduction of 
NVT,)s m the short-term, f iowever, in the long-term it could affect the qiialiry 
of training provided and, in turn, the learning e.xperiences of trainees. 

Another drawback with NVC,^s in construction is that they were not concept- 
ualised or written progressively. V'or instance, the CM T'B did not start with Level 
1 or work down from Level S. It started in the middle at l.evel 2 before C!ISC! 
(which is responsible for Level } upwards) was even established, Moreover, 
tlicrc was coiisicler.ible confiision and conflict over W'liat the different NVC.J 
levels meant in pr.ictice Th' mdiistrv and (M LB views which were informed 
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primarily by practical and industrial relations* concerns rather than pedagogic 
concerns, were contrary to those of TEED, NCVQ and City and Guilds. 

These differences of opinion, along w'ith recent changes in NVQs, have led to 
frustration among employers and providers, Much of the preparation work 
done by providers has had to be changed, All this has caused confusion and 
delays in the implementation of NVQs. As one major employer concluded: 

'The introduction ofW’Qs has been a /iin/. STQs arc tnrnin\i into 

educational lunacy and not a practical solution to our trainiuii problems.' 

Some of the limitations of this first set of construction NVQs can partly be 
explained by the fact the ('ITB devised the competences before the functional 
analysis on the industry had been completed. Others can be attributed to the 
CM TBs composition and contlicting interests within the industry whereby 
different interest groups have attempted to ensure that their specific skill needs 
are met by the NVQ competences. However, underlining these drawbacks are 
more far reaching issues. 

One such issue is the role of educatumalists in the design of NVQs. The 
Department of Education and Science (DES) - now the Department tor 
Education - has had only a minor involvement with the LIBs compared to 
employers. TEED and not the DES devised the model used by the LIBs for 
deriving work based competences. Educationalists who traditionally were 
responsible for devising curricula and intluencmg the contents ot qualifications 
have partly lost this role. For example, in construction, the Caty and CJuilds has 
played the role of junior partner to the GITB. 

Educationalists’ declining role in the formulation of competences has led to 
pedagogic concerns being overlooked and the educational content ot NVQs 
being reduced. This has resulted, for instance, in poorly conceived NVQs 
which do not provide clear paths of vertical progression from one level to 
another, contrary to the aims ot NVQs. It has also contributed to a 
qualification which is biased towards training rather than educatum and 
training. 

A distinctive feature of many NVQs at Levels 1-3, in a range of industries, is 
that the ‘educational’ content has been cut m comparison to previous 
equivalent vocational qualifications. 

NVQs may eventually provide a sound basic grounding in specific occupational 
skills, namely in training. However, this is currently at the expense ot 
vocational education in areas like English and mathematics (Steedman 
NVQs, therefore, are seen by some commentators as a retrograde step in the 
development of vocational education and training for young people in Britain 
because they will not provide the general education tor trainees in basic 
subjects to standards similar to those in Eun'ipe, NVQs, by tailing to otter 
opportunity tor consolidation and development ot vocational education, may 
ultimately restrict young people's opportunities for progression and career 
development and may not niec‘t the long term skill requirements of industry 
for a flexible, well educ ated workforce (Steedman 
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Indood, tlu* lon^ term skill rcqinrenionts of industry, even within the training 
cciinpciencos devised, have not been adequately considered. The mechanisms 
used to establish the competences (ie occupational mapping and functional 
analysis) are essentially static tools and only give a one-off picture of the 
industry, They can say nothing about future trends in the industry or its future 
skill requirements. And hence the competences derived are similarly static and 
myopic. 

This difficulty has been e.xacerbated by the dominance of employers on the 
UHs. Employers traditionally are more concerned with their short-term needs 
rather than the long-term needs of their industry, the economy, and individual 
trainees. In other words, the narrowness of employer defined competences can, 
m part, be attributed to the contlicting interests underlying the whole notion 
of employer led competences. 

What is recjuired is a well conceived training strategy for each industry to 
inform the development of employment-based competences. Such a strategy 
would consider the nature of skill requirements in the industry as a whole, now 
and in the tiiture. It wi)uld acknowledge the differing needs of different types 
of employers and trainees. It wi)uld question - skills for what and for whom? 



5.3 Ecjuivalcncc One ot the i)bjectives ot NVQs was liat they would achieve common national 

standards throughout all industries and occupations and that NVQs would be 
comparable, hi turn this would facilitate both fle.xibility' and the transferability 
of qualifications between occupations. 

It IS ditficult to judge at this juncture just how far this objective will be 
achieved in view of the varying number of units in different NVQs; the 
proliferation of NVQs; and the fragmentation of provision. In reality, it is 
probable that consistent standards will be achieved in some sub-sectors of 
industry but certainly not across all occupations and industries (Prais 1991). 



5.4 Assessment A key feature ot NVQs is the assessment which is seen as a major device for 

im pros' in g standards and skill levels. Much emphasis has been placed on the 
role of 'A orkplace assessment which is seen as preferable because it ‘offers the 
most natural form of evidence of competence and has several advantages, both 
technical and ecom)mic* (Employment Depart men t/NCVQ 1991 p.21). 
However, it i, questionable if this will happen in practice and whether 
employers will respect a qualification based upon assessment conducted by 
unknown quantities. 

Ill <. oiistruction, supervisors or master trainers currently oversee trainees’ work, 
I hey arc the obvious people to become on-site assessi)rs. However, there was 
considerable resistant c tt) the idea fmm prtwiders, employers and supervisors, 
I here was a general ctinsensiis that assessment wt)uld not take place at the 
wtirkplat c but wtnild be carried out by the training prtwiders. The reast)iis 
were related to its feasibility, cost, and reliability. 

ii) I'Cihihihty 

• It woulti be liiftit ult to ensure that trainees were e.\pt)sed to all the 
elements of t onipeteiu e and range statements required by NVC.Js. Often 
the range o\ work done m the ct)urse t)f a job is much more limited 
compared with the broader tt)mpetences needed for NVC^s. 
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For example* on one site visited an apprentice decorator worked for a 
company that only built new houses and only he painted the walls and 
ceilings in the new houses. C.onsequently, this trainee has no 
opportunity either to learn about wall papering or to be assessed on this 
particular competence. With the increase in specialisation and 
prefabrication this problem is likely to grow. 

• Some of th competences requiring assessment are never used by 
craftsmen on-site because they do not reflect current working practices. 

• The building process has it own progressiv'e cycle that cannot stop for 
the sake of assessment. Hence trainees may have to wait a very long time 
before they can be assessed on a particular element of competence. 
Ciaining an entire unit could take even longer. This problem is 
exacerbated by the fact that often trainees move from site to site. 

• The \\a\ work is organised on slte^ makes obser\atum by a single 
assessor ditficult. 

• It was apparent from site \ isits that the st.mdards required by NVQs were 
higher than those commonlv applied by employing organisations. As 
one decorator commented - *its my job to hide the chippy s mistakes.’ 
CTften. too, there is a mismatch between company and NVC,} standards . 

• fhose tr.unees who are not employed do cNeiimg ilasses would not 
ha\e access to workplace assessment, 

• He.ilth and s.il'ety issues are potentially at risk and this is especially 
important m industries like construction, 



hi 

• I he costs to employers in tei ins ot time and lesources lo assess trainees, 
complete the paperwork, and train coinpaiu' assessors were considered 
prohibitive. 

• Compaiu' assessor traiirng costs could potennalK' be \er\' high because 
of the workforce's mobilits' and high turno\ er. 

• It employers used external independent assessors the costs would be very 
high, rhe logistics ot arranging their \;isits to coincule with a distinct 
phase of builtlmg operatums, and across ,i geographical spreail ot sites 
also could be \er\ ditficult. 

• Sutv-contractors wlu) v urrentK' av t as trainee super\'isors would probablv 
h.i\e to be paid more mone\ to vompeiisaie tor the lost time involved m 
assessing. 

• log books which were used m the C'liv aiui (uiilds craft certiticate 
proved a burden and luiisaiue to some emplovers, especially small 
empKners. and were often not taken seriously. I hus administering the 
much more extensive .ind complicated p.iperwork for NV(,)s is likelv to 
l»e simil.irK problem. itu 

( I Rchahthiy 

• The reh.ibilitv .md the validitv ot assessiiiein depeiuis on m.imtaimng 

S 1 lilN h tlr^pilr tlu' MO thu fln' t ii' i'' h.iw' Imh'M »plrra 1*\ the Mhliistis 
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consistent standards among assessors. This will prove difficult given the 
fragmented nature of the industry and the thousands of sites. 

• There was considerable resistance among supervisors to the idea of being 
tniined as assessors. Yet training is an essential prerequisite to ensure 
assessors’ credibility. 

• Bias among workplace assessors was considered more likely than among 
college lecturers because of the nature of the relationship between 
supervisor and trainee. In construction, supervisors and trainees often 
work alongside each other as part of a gang. Research has suggested that 
people do not like to judge and evaluate their colleagues’ work as it is 
often perceived as ‘grassing’ on them. 

• The pressures of work on site, and especially income related bonuses, 
means that at times assessors could find it difficult to insist on the 
standards required. 

• Much work on construction sites is team work so it is difficult to isolate 
and assess the work of an individual. 

Unlike the craft NVQs, there has been a commitment with the highways 
maintenance NVQ to undertake workplace assessment and this is being 
strongly encouraged by their LIB, the Local Government Management Board. 
It is widely believed that work conditions cannot be adequately simulated (eg 
traffic passing at high speed, a discontented public). Moreover, there has been a 
strong commitment to train supervisors to be assessors which is also seen as a 
means of improving the quality of their work. 

Many of these problems arc likely to arise in other industries and some many 
not be easily solved, in particular, trainees’ lack of exposure to all the 
competences required in NVQs. 

The credibility of NVQs is dependent on the assessment. In construction, 
training providers were perceived as the most competent to undertake the 
assessment. They were deemed to have the most experience and for a range of 
practical reasons they were considered an easier option. Moreover, it is in the 
interests of providers to nurture these perceptions to ensure their continuing 
work and monopoly of training and assessment. 

Whilst all qualifications are imperfect indicators of future capability, whatever 
test procedures are adopted must be valid, reliable, and minimise bias. But the 
reliability and validity of the assessment procedures are not scientifically proven 
(Frais 1991). For instance, it cannot be assumed that measuring outcomes is as 
valid and reliable as written tests. Oral assessment is fraught with potential 
problems unless conducted by skilled assessors. It can end up measuring the 
interpersonal skills of both the trainee and assessor rather than the trainee’s 
knowledge. 

Nor an it be assumed that measuring (Uitcomes is a more efficient form of 
assessment. Oral questioning is a cheap substitute for practical tests, while 
written tests are certainly cheaper than projects and work -based assessment 
whu h are time consuming and encroach on the time available for teaching and 
learning. Finally, it is open to debate whether qualifications should be awarded 
where there is no requirement to sit a written exam: literacy is such a basic skill 
and if It IS not tested the basis of the qualification is open to question. Thus the 
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ideas and theories underpinning assessment are questionable in practice. 
Assessment will need to be monitored regularly and, if necessary, revised. 



5.5 Take-up 



5.6 Summary 



O 
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It is too early to judge what impact both the lack of prerequisite structures 
(Chapter 4) and the substantive issues will have upon the take-up of NVQs. 
Take-up could be adversely affected by the lack of awareness of NVQs, the 
costs of NVQs for both providers and employers, and output related funding. 

In contrast, the facility for people to gain NVQs based on their previous work- 
related experience through the accreditation of prior learning is likely to lead 
to more people gaining vocational qualifications. The removal of barriers to 
access like age and training mode (which applied to the apprenticeship system) 
similarly is likely to increase take-up. However, these changes will not 
necessarily mean that more people receive training. It could just mean that 
more people get qualifications. More training depends on whether NVQs 
motivate employers and employees to wish to provide or receive training. 

More qualifications are now available in areas where they did not exist in the 
past. It can be expected, therefore, that these new qualifications will attract 
trainees. So the numbers of people gaining qualifications and receiving some 
form of qualification is likely to rise. 

Where NVQs replace existing qualifications it is unlikely that there will be 
radical changes. Employers with good training records will continue to train 
(finances permitting). Those disinclined to train are unlikely to change their 
behaviour. Indeed, the costs they will encounter, especially with work-based 
training and assessment, may be a disincentive. For instance, the main concern 
of employers in construction is whether their employees can do their job, not 
whether they possess a qualification. Ultimately, NVQs have not tackled head 
on employers* incentive to train or encouraged them to broaden training 
opportunities: this would require more specific policy changes. 

One way of improving take-up is to ensure that only trained and qualified 
people are employed by using a registration system. Hence only those 
registered can be employed and a condition of registration would be training 
and a qualification". Another device for improving the take-up is contract 
compliance, whereby contractors specify the use of qualified personnel only. 
This is a particularly powerful mechanism within construction given the way 
the industry operates. Similarly, NVQs could be used as an instrument to 
ensure quality control and assurance which could be placed in a wider context 
like BS 5750. 



The role of LIBs 

• There is confusing duplication and proliferation of NVQs within 
industries and especially in occupational areas that cut across different 
industrial sectors, contrary to one NVQ aim to streamline the 
‘qualification jungle*. 

• Few NVQs are occupationally based within and between industries, as 
originally envisaged, which brings into question their inter- and intra- 
occupational transferability. 

• Most of these drawbacks are associated with the operation of LIBs and 
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the lack of appropriate structures and processes to oversee the 
development of NVQs. 

• the long term, what will be required is the streamlining of both LIBs 
and NVQs and tighter co-ordination of their development and 
representation. 

NVQ competences 

NVQs are in danger of being too employer specific. They have been employer 
rather than employment led. As a result they have focused on narrow sundards 
and specific tasks. If they were employment led they would have focused on 
broader issues and conceptionalised competences in terms of basic skills, 
curricula and literacy. 

• Many NVQs are limited and too mechanistic and restrictive. Often their 
educational content has been squeezed out along with pedagogic 
concerns. 

• The narrowness of employer-defined competence training highlights the 
conflict between the short term needs of employers for very specific 
skills and the long term interests and training needs of individual 
trainees, the industry, and the economy: a conflict which underpins the 
whole notion of employer-led competences. It brings into question 
whether it is in the interests of individuals to have such narrow and 
partial training. Certainly it will be inappropriate for certain types of 
learners. 

• To ensure a rise in training standards and skills, the contents and form of 
NVQs will need to be changed and re-assessed. 

• To expand young people’s career opportunities in the long term and 
meet the future skill requirements of industry for a flexible, well 
educated workforce, NVQ competences will require constant revisions. 

• A well conceived industrial training strategy is required to inform the 
development of employment-based competences. The strategy should 
consider the skill needs of the industry now and in the future. It should 
question skills for whom and for what? 

• The mechanisms for updating NVQ competences need careful 
consideration. 

Equivalence 

• All NVQs will need to be closely monitored to encourage the 
development of equivalent and common national standards throughout 
all industries and occupations. 

Assessment 

• Much emphasis has been placed on assessing NVQs in the workplace 
rather than m training centres. This is unlikely to happen in industries 
like construction, especially in the short term. 

• A key obstacle is that few trainers are exposed to all the competences 
required in NVQs within the workplace. Other constraints are related to 
Its feasibility, cost and reliabilit>'. 
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• To guard against unreliable, invalid, and inefficient assessment, the NVQ 
assessment techniques and procedures will need to be rigorously 
evaluated. 

Take-up 

• Take-up may be adversely affected by: the lack of awareness of NVQs; 
the costs of NVQs for both provider and employers; and output related 
funding. 

• Take-up may be positively affected through APL, the removal of barriers 
to training such as age and previous qualifications, and the availability of 
NVQs in areas where no previous qualifications existed. 

• NVQs are unlikely to change radically employers' incentives to train: 
this would require other policy changes. 

Overall, the lack of key structures needed to implement and deliver NVQs, 
namely, access to information; funding for training providers, employers and 
trainees; combined with tlie substantive issues of LIBs; NVQ competences; 
equivalence; and assessment are all inhibiting and negating both the progress 
and aims of NVQs. As yet, most people cannot even conceptualise what 
owning an NVQ means. 
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Chapter 6: N\^Qs and the Training of Trainers 



^4uch has been written on the training of trainers generally (eg MSC 1978, 
Pettigrew, Jones, and Reason 1982, MSC/ITD 1984, Training Agency 1990, 
Horton 1990) but the focus of this chapter is on the implications of NVQs for 
trainers. In particular, it is concerned with general training requirements, those 
associated with the delivery and, most important of all, assessment. 

Theoretically, a trainer and an assessor may not be the same person because the 
learning programme for NVQs is separate from assessment. However, in the 
construction industry, they are likely to be one and the same person in the 
short-term (see CTiapter 5, Section 5.4) and this assumption underpins this 
chapter. 



6.1 General Training Many trainers interviewed could not anticipate their training needs as few had 

started training people for NVQs. They all agreed they needed to understand 
the nati re of NVQs, their contents, structure, and the NVQ Framework. 
They also required a better appreciation of why NVQs were being introduced 
and how they fitted in with the changing structure and demands of industry. In 
part, this IS necessary to counter both the negative attitudes of trainers towards 
NVQs and their demoralised state. 

Most senior personnel in colleges and training centres recognised the need to 
be much more proactive in the training market and design NVQ provision 
according to employers' needs. Hence, they required a better grasp of 
marketing, especially its nature; its effects on their organisation and staff roles; 
how to develop marketing plans, analyse markets, meet market needs; and how 
to promote and sell training. 

A minority’ sought guidance on cieveloping stmnger links and collaboration with 
TEC's, schools, local industry, and employers. C")!! the whole, providers’ liaison 
with employers was weak. Employers had not shared in course design and 
development or collaborated on the integration of on-the-job and off- th e-job 
training and education. Indeed, many employers were unaware of NVQs and 
uninterested, and only a minority of pnwiders were attempting to remedy this. 

Some senior training personnel wanted to identify' local skill shortages, training 
needs and interesis. in this context, they recognised the importance both of 
training needs analysis and of translating these needs into learning programmes 
winch dovetailed with their capabilities. In part their capacity was dependent 
upon staff development and their corporate strategy. In practice, few had 
developed either. 



6.2 Training Related to 
the Delivery of NVQs 



Most providers had been delivering set syllabi with a start and end date and 
annual examinations. By contrast, NVQs demand greater flexibility because 
they are modular, trainees work at their own pace, and assessment is 
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continuous. This requires a variety of skills from both trainers and their 
managers. 

Trainers may have to experiment with their teaching programmes whereby 
they can teach what they think is important and at the same time meet the 
NVQ standards of competence. This is vital to counteract w^hat many trainers 
believe to be the mechanistic characteristics of NVQs. It is important, too, for 
their self-esteem and professionalism which in turn w'ill impact on the quality 
of training they deliver. 

Trainers will have to learn how to deliver competence based training in 
modular form. This may demand different teaching techniques to convey both 
the competences and job knowledge. They will need to learn how’ to devise 
modular study packs and materials. They will need to discover ways of 
packaging and presenting these modules so that they are attractive to trainees. 
For many trainers in construction the w'hole notion of modules w'as foreign 
and some viewed their introduction with trepidation. 

The way training is organised will also change from a set annual intake to roll- 
on/roll-otf training. Consequently, both trainers and their managers may 
require enhanced management and organisational skills. In future, they may 
well have trainees working on different elements of competence and a: 
different levels. 

F^ow' training is conducted may similarly change. NVQs demand a more 
student-centred approach to learning. Each trainee has an individualised 
training action plan which they formulate together with the training provider. 
Thus trainers may need to give their trainees more support, guidance, and 
advice. They will need the skills to identify both an individuals training needs 
and how' these are best met. They will have to help trainees to ‘ow n’ their own 
specially devised training programmes. This may demand a new way of 
interac*”ng with trainees. These qu; ‘ities will be necessary when dealing with 
all trainees and especially for people seeking APL. 

Trainers will have to work more coilaboratively with trainees and ensure that 
they are allowed greater autonomy and independence. Many trainers may find 
this difficult because they have tended to sptnm-feed trainees m the past. 
Similarly, they will have to learn how to let trainees prt^gress at their own pace 
and not hold back brighter trainees. 

The introduction of NVQs has considerable potential implications for the way 
trainers train and, in turn, then training. It is difficult to predict, howxwer, to 
what extent NVQs will actually affect practice. Some tranters inevitably will 
adapt NVQs to make it easier for themselves. 



6.3 Training Related to 
Assessment 



Awessment is a salient feature of NVQs and vital t(^ their credibility. It is one of 
the most radical changes facing t Miners and is the area where they have the 
greatest training needs, Trainers, as as^essc^rs, will tuivc additional din'es. They 
will be responsible for: 

• liaising with the Awarding lh)dy and nominated verifiers, 

• maintaining a»vi securing assessment inatenal; 
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• conducting assessment: 
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• mainuining training records; 

• despatching records to the Awarding Body; 

• conveying the awards and certificates to candidates. 

These responsibilities will necessitate training on the nature of the NVQ 
system; how to conduct assessment; assessment strategies and; techniques; 
recording assessments; recording and certification procedures; and how to 
accurately complete all the relevant NVQ documentation. 

Unlike most forms of assessment, trainees will know in advance what they are 
being assessed on. This may require trainers to adopt a different approach 
towards assessment and could change the relationship between the trainer and 
learner For instanc: it is important that trainees are put at ease when being 
assessed and that assessors are sensitive and tactful in their stance and their 
observation. 

Different types of assessment will need to be devised by assessors, such as direct 
observation, simulations, projects, and written and oral questioning. These 
forms of assessment may be unfamiliar and thus necessitate special training. For 
instance, direct observation will demand learning to conform to the rules of 
direct observation and recording and to dispense with notions of discretion. 

C^ral questioning which can be conducted through conversation, direct 
questioning, or interviewing in particular, demands specific skills. The 
questions have to be posed in ways which are comprehensible and identify the 
knowledge being sought. They have to be derived from the standards; be 
limited to the activities described in the standards; demonstrate underpinning 
knowledge and understanding; and be appropriate for the level. Care needs to 
be taken over the language and words used so that they are interpreted by the 
trainee correctly. Finally, the answers have to be assessed fairly. All this calls for 
specific types of communication skills and training. 

Where assessment is not ba.ied on direct observation, but on alternative forms 
of evidence accumulation and evaluation, for instance with APL, more 
sophisticated skills are required of assessors. Assessors have much more 
discretion because of the lack of objective measures of competence. They have 
to judge the appropriateness of the evidence collected. This necessitates a 
broader understanding of the concept of competence and the principles 
underpinning NVQs. They need the skills to make judgements on the basis of 
evidence presented to them but not necessarily acquired by them personally 
(CITB 1991). This is important as trainers’ credibility and training ability are 
much more likely to be called into question within this context. 

Irainers also need to make judgements as to when candidates are ready to be 
assessed - a decision they did not h.ive to make with previous qualifications. 
T his demands them juggling a range of considerations such as the candidates’ 
motivation and bureaucratic pressures to award NVQs. 

Id tonclude, whatever form assessment takes and irrespective of external 
pressures, a key skill required of all assessors is objectivity. Without objectivity, 
the validity of NVQs can be brought into question. It is essential despite 
trainers’ and assessors’ reluctance to assess their own effectiveness. By contrast, 
the reliability of NVQs will always be open to question unless the variability 
between assessors is eri>dicated, which is unlikely even with extensive training. 
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6.4 Training Provision 



At the time the research was conducted, only a minority of the trauK»-s 
interviewed had done any training in preparation of NVQs. A few pros aers 
had training planned which ranged from short in-house statT development 
courses to Cuty and Ciuilds courses in the 909 and 929 series. The atypical 
college participating in the C^icy and Ciuilds 909 course was intending 
eventually to provide courses aimed at training company assessors. Others had 
not thought through the need for training their own assessors and complained 
about the lack of resources for such training. In part, this reflected their overall 
attitude towards NVQs. This lack of provision is a worrying omission, given 
the importance of skilled assessors. 



6.5 Sumniary • Ensuring the competence ot assessors is vital to the maintenance ot high 

training standards and the credibility ot NVQs. It people with NVQs 
are not considered competent by employers then the whole credibiliw of 
NVQs is likely to be undermined. 

• One way of ensuring able and skilled trainers and assessors is via 
training. 

• Trainers and assessors require a general induction on NVQs because they 
are new and some of the ideas underpinning them arv unfamiliar. 

• They need more focused training which concentrates on issues 
concerned with the delivery of NVQs such as flexible modular courses 
with continual assessment. Such training needs to incorporate the 
changes in the way training is c»rganised, conducted, and delivered. 

• The greatest need for training is associated with, changes m assessment 
techniques and procedures. Trainers have new re>pon^ibilities and have 
to adapt to new forms ot assessment. 

• Such training is essential to the aims and success ot NV(^s and adequate 
resources will iiave to be found. 
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Chapter 7: Conclusions 



7.1 Background 


The introduction of NVQs marks a radical shift in Britain’s vocational training 
provision. NVQs aim to improve the take-up, level, and quality of training and 
rationalise training qualifications. They herald the development of a new 
centralised training strategy and new kinds of uniform national standards. 
These standards are based on competences rooted in employment and are 
assessed against specified performance criteria. 


7.2 The Construction 
Industry and Training 


C'hanges in the construction industry have transformed and diversified the 
industry’s skill and training needs. However, the fragmented structure of the 
industry and its volatility have made it difficult to meet these new and 
changing needs. It is against this background that NVQs are being introduced. 


7.3 The Implementation 
of NVQs 


The introduction of NVQs has been slow and has been constrained by a 
variety of factors. Both the progress and aims of NVQs have been inhibited or 
negated by the lack of certain vital preconditions and, more seriously, the 
substance of NVQs. Together they point to the very real problems in 
implementing and delivering NVQs. 

The key preconditions necessary for the implementation and delivery of 
NVQs are: 

a) Access to information 

Hmployers, employees and training providers all need more intbrmation about 
the rationale, nature and content of NVQs. In the short term this will speed 
up the introduction of NVQs, improve trainer morale, and increase confidence 
in the process and qualifications. In the long-term it could improve the supply 
of NVQs by encouraging more providers to become involved in NVQs and 
hence broaden access. It could also increase the demand for NVQs among 
botli trainers and trainees. 

• Increased awareness of NVQs could be achieved tli rough more publicity 
and marketing; and greater collaboration and co-operation between 
employers ami providers. 

b) Funding and Resources for Training Providers 

• More funds and resources are required to lielp increase access to training 
and take-up. 

• rhe high costs of introducing NVQs and running courses like construction 
should be fully acknow'ledged by TF('s - the funding body. 

• Output related funding is having distorting effects. Its impact will need to 
be monitored to ensure that providers do not become lax over assessment 
procedures or restrict training opportunities to certain types of trainees. 
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• It is essential that the costs and funding arrangements do not act as a 
disincentive to some providers so that running courses must be an 
affordable activity 

• There is a need to consider further how TECs* with their local 
organisation, can best service a widely dispersed and mobile industry, like 
construction, 

c) Funding for Employers and Trainees 

• A primary objective of the funding strategv’ towards employers and trainees 
should be to stimulate an increase in the overall take-up of, and access to, 
training. 

• At present, high costs are a se\ere disincentise and may lead to partial 
training which is not in the interests ot the economy or individuals. 

In addition to these preconduioiis there are even more serious issues of 

substance which bring intc') question the ideas underpinning NVQs and 

whether they can work in practice. These substantive issues are: 

a) LIBs 

• The present structure of LIBs with their emphasis on individual industries 
needs to be reconsidered and rationalised, 

• Kestructuring is essential to facilitate the development ot occupationally 
based competences and NVQs which enhance the transferability and 
progression of skills between and within industries and e.ccupations. 

• Kationalisation is paramount to stem the duplication and proliferation of 
NV(,Js in occupational areas that cut across the remit ot ditfereiu UUs. 

• NVQs need to be rationalised also because similar problems of overlap have 
arisen even within occupations that tall under the auspices ot a single LIB. 

b) Competences 

• The emphasis placed on emph)yment led qualifications and vocatiomil 
training should not be at the expense of pedagogic concerns and vocational 
education. 

• The contents should be reassessed to ensure that the NV(,Js do not lead to 
restrictive and mechanistic competences which are limited, too nairowly 
defined, lack job knowledge, and are too employer specitic. 

• A broader approach is demanded and one that results in well conceived 
NV(,Js which provide clear paths of vertical progression and, above all, 
a sound vocational education. 

• I he current narrow ness ot employer-detined competence training 
highlights the contlicis between the short-term needs of employers and the 
long-term interests of industry, the economy, and the individual; a conflict 
which underpins the whole notion ot employer led training. 

• Mils contlic^ can potentially be resolved it a more long term view is 
adopted, Wh.it is required is a well conceived training strategy which 
intbrms employment based competences: one that considers skill needs 
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now and in the future, one that acknowledges and balances the differing 
needs (>f different types of employers and trainees. 

• To encourage the raismg of standards and the flexible application of skills, 
the competences will need to be regularly monitored and updated. 

• IVaiiimg providers will need opportunities to utilise and expand their 
current skills to guard against their feelings of deskilling and to guarantee 
high quality training and positive trainee learning experiences. 

c) Equivalence 

• Stringent efforts will be essential to facilitate one of the objectives of 
NVQs, the achievement of common standards throughout all industries 
and occupations so that NVQs are comparable. 

d) Assessment 

• NVQ assessment is a major device for impro>ang standards and skill levels. 

• Much emphasis has been placed on workplace assessment for technical and 
economic reasons. In practice, it is unlikely that this will occur in 
industries like construction for a range of reasons related to feasibility, costs, 
and reliability. 

• A major obstacle to workplace assessment affecting all industries, is trainees' 
lack of exposure in the workplace to all the competences required in 
NVQs. 

• To secure the c ’'edibility of NVQs the assessment techniques and 
procedures must be valid, reliable and minimise bias and they must be 
evaluated to ensure they maintain these qualities. 

e) Take*up 

• ir IS too early to judge how take-up will be affected by the constraints 
outlined above. However, the lack of awareness ot’ NVQs, the cost to 
providers and employers, and output related training all point to an adverse 
impact. 

• By contrast, API, the removal of barriers to access, and the availability of 
qualifications in new areas all suggest an increase in the take-up of 
v(H‘ational training qualifications. 

• Overall, NVQs are unlikely to radically change employers’ incentives to 
tram: this would require otlier policy changes like a registration system or 
contract compliance. 



7.4 NVQs and the (hily a minority of the trainers and assessors interviewed had received any 

Training of Trainers training, The competence of assessors is vital ro the maintenance of high 

training standards and to the credibility of NVQs. One way of ensuring skilled 
assessors is to provide adetjuate training, 



Trainers will require some general training to familiarise tlieniselves with 
NVQs and more specific training associated with delivery. In particular, they 
will have to be more flexible in their teaching methods and approach. They 
have to learn how U) deliver competence based training in modular form 
which IS student- centred and individualised to the needs of trainees. 
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7.5 The Future 
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Most important of all, assessors will require training in the different forms of 
assessment processes and procedures. It is paramount that these are objective 
and minimise bias if the validity and hence the credibility of NVQs are to be 
maintained. 



NVQs do have the potential for improving aspects of the vocational training 
system in Britain. Their emphasis on work-based training could benefit the less 
academic who tend to be more motivated in a work setting compared to full- 
time formal schooling. Their modualised format may mean that the less 
academic can achieve at least part of a qualification whereas in the past they 
would have gamed nothing. Their formulation may lead to a much more 
trainee-centred approach to training. Their presentation may mean that 
individual training plans can be more easily formulated by small and 
inexperienced companies without a training department, while their design 
may mean that 'unqualified' people can get formal recognition for their skills 
and a qualification. However, NVQs w'll! require some significant changes if 
they ire to meet the challenges of the 1990s. 
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